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THOUGHTS ON PRINTING: PRACTICAL AND IMPRACTICAL 
UST as in painting or sculpture, printing, rightly 
used, is a medium for the expression of art feeling. 
The difference is only in kind and not in degree, 
( /iV \ but so far has printing fallen away from artists, 
M 1 that to speak of it as a decorative art in itself, 
M I free, from illustration or designed ornament, is to 
>^g^F / use words that mean nothing to most people. 
k * Yet, what else is it ? The compositor has before 

him a blank page. It is his canvas, and he is to 
|5*« fin jt with a composition. <Qg Many men whose 
opinions we must respect, because of what they 
have accomplished in other branches of decorative 
art, tell us that the practice of printing has fallen 
so low that considered strictly as an art, it has 
almost ceased to exist. This may seem a strong statement to 
make in these days of great and rapid presses, big publishing 
houses, and the constant outpouring of tons of expensive print- 
ing, but these very elements of quantity, rapidity, and the 
financial success of poor things* are some of the causes of this 
downfall. Great machines are so absolutely necessary to produce 
these vast quantities of printed , faptmai^«spp^.(^t»ofmanpttwo©{8«» 



paper that the standard, even in 
the most costly books, has come 
to be one of machine finish. 
People seem to always look to 
that first, and the slightest me- 
chanical imperfection so mars 
the page for them that they can 
not and will not consider it as 
a thing artistic. A page may be 
as weak or ugly as it pleases in 
composition, but it must not 
bear any mechanical imperfec- 
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tions! No fault should ever be excused, but in this case, THQl ^ H J s ON 
which is the most important element, perfection of dot and 
hair-line, or the compositor's conception and execution of the 
page as a whole? <•£ There is great lack of interest in the 
appearance of printed books, and a general impression that a 
book can not be artistic until it is filled with ornaments or 
illustrations. Can there be any surer proof that printing as a 
decorative art has gone out, when so little of it is being done 
in the world that it is no longer considered an art in itself? 
This widespread apathy with regard to it is the severest com- 
ment that can be passed on the dull ugliness of the ordinary 
book, each page of which is just like every other, and all of 
them characterless and uninteresting. Nor are costly books -and 
editions de luxe any better as regards the form and composition 
of the type used in their pale and lifeless pages. 0g There is 
no doubt about this statement, that artistically; the first .books . • 

printed have never been surpassed. A step, then, towards refor- 
mation and education would be a general dissemination among /..', 
those interested of reproductions of the finest examples of those ;-■.; 

old printers who were such masters of their art that to-day, in 
the midst of all our civilization arid progress, the books they 
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THOUGHTS ON g 00 d, and the little good there is, is almost lost under the 
great mass of the bad constantly being thrust before them. This 
steady contact with ugly printing unconsciously causes them to 
lose all interest in any kind of printing, and so blunts their 
sensitiveness that a really beautiful page has no effect on 
them beyond the fact that it is " odd or strange." And so it is, 
odd and strange, both— nowadays. The crude ugliness of our 
newspapers, falling on our eyes day after day, constantly vitiates 
our taste. They are, in themselves, enough to deaden popular 
appreciation of the beauty of form as expressed in types. There 
is no reason in the world why, with the improved facilities at 
our command, we should not do finer printing to-day than was 
ever done before, but the salvation of modern printing can come 
in only one way, through a reunion of printers and artists— dec- 
orative artists. If it is to be generally practiced again as an art, 
vital changes in the conditions by which the printer is now 
hemmed in must also come, but the outlook for any serious 
movement of this sort is so discouraging as to be almost hope- 
less. Ideals have changed. We are less simple. We are in a 
great deal more of a hurry. Men set type at top-speed in 
crowded rooms not only devoid of beauty, but hopelessly ugly. 
In the larger houses the workers in the different departments 
are too widely separated. The pressman and the compositor, 
who should be as two in one to accomplish fine results, often 
have to work along separately, guessing at each other's inten- 
tions. This is the system- that gives us work, mechanically per- 
fect and artistically wretched. Typesetting inclines too much 
towards an unreasoning adherance to conventional forms. Many 
of them are neither natural nor beautiful, and the reason for 
them has long since disappeared, yet year in and year out, they 
hold printers and publishers in their grip. There are certain 
laws of line and form that apply to printing as to every other 
art that deals with them. When that law comes into conflict 
with one of these old typographical traditions, that tradition 



"In the old days each 

type-founder was 

desirous of getting 

designs from men of 

real artistic feeling; 

nor did these disdain 

to design a comma 

any more than they 

would scorn to 

mate a beautiful leaf 

or flower in a 

picture." * * 

C. Kegan Paul 



must go. fttf Modern types have some characteristics which tend 
to make the pages of, our books, no matter how. skillfully set, 
less beautiful than those of the best period of printing. To pass 
rapidly over a most interesting subject, types for printed books 
at first naturally followed in form Of letters those used by 
makers of manuscript books. In these written pages (and con- 
sequently in the earlier books) the line used in tracing letters 
with a pen was much blacker and thicker than the hair line of 
which most of Our types are composed to-day. This gradual Joss 
of strength of line, combined with the fact that artists are no 
longer called upon to design types for even our- most important 
founders, has also resulted in great loss of character and style. 
A great modern printer, Theodore L. De Vinne, ^admits that, 
"while painfully correct and precise in form, they possess- all 
the weakness of an over wrought delicacy." 

<** 

In order to form- a race of . artist-printers again— there was 
a time when the printer drew all the ornamental borders and 
initials for the books he made— these two component parts 
must come together. But there must be no half way about it. 
Before they can even work intelligently together, the artist must 
learn enough of the practical side of printing to set type if 
necessary and the printer must study the laws of decorative, art 
and realize that art printing is only a part of the greater art-life. 
Haste, that enemy of thought and loving care, must be abolished 
and the art-printer must sacrifice to art, just as starving artists 
do. He must be prepared to refuse orders to be finished in 
quick time, for instance, or to accept any unworthy of his most 
serious thought. Impossible, I know, it seems to us, as print- 
ing stands to-day, yet deeply true, for art here, as in everything 
else, will be a jealous mistress and frankly demand your whole 

life for herself alone. 

J. M. Bowles 
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The following pages 
and the small 
page of Caxion on 
the second page of this 
article illustrate 
some attempts to return 
to solidity and 
strength of page. One 
important quality 
of the darker page 
is the way in which.it 
harmonizes with and 
: supports decorative 
design 
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